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SAH  LUIS  VjULLEY  COLORADO 

^    '*^//  llestling  among  the  pealcs  of  the  Soc'ries  in  south-central  Colorado, 

^  Wes^rvft  average  altitude  of  7,600  feet,  is  the  fertile  valley  of  San  Luis. 

Once  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lal*e,  the  valley  varies  in  width  from  40  to  60 

miles  ejad  is  70  to  90  .Miles  long. 

l^ile  some  c\iltiva.tion  had  "been  carried  on  for  several  hundred  years, 
first  "by  the  Indiajis,  end  later  "by  white  settlers,  the  general  settlement 
of  San  Luis  Valley  "began  in  earnest  when  commercial  irrigction  was  "brought 
to  the  valley  in  1882.     In  that  year,  T.  C.  Henry,  sn  irrigation  promotion 
engineer,  "began  construction  of  several  inr-)ortant  canals  to  tpJke  v;a,ter 
froa  the  Rio  G-rrnde  to  lands  adjacent  to  that  stream.     These  canals  still 
provide  the  "oul":  of  irrigation  v:ater  in  the  valley. 

The  abundance  of  water  v;hich  the  nev;  canals  s^iread  over  the  land  gave 
the  farmers  a  chance  to  bring  nev/  acres  un-'.er  cultivation,  increase  crop 
yields,  and  in  general  expajid  their  farming  operations.    But  the  heavy 
vol"ame  of  v/ater  became  a  combined  asset  sjid  liability.    As  irrigation 
spread  to  the  higher  lands  the  v/ater  table  rose  and  the  lav/er  areas  became 
so  badly  seeped  that  m?n.y  of  the  farms  could  not  be  operated  'Trofitably. 
3y  1900  it  v/as  generrlly  recogiuized  that  some  sytem  of  draina,ge  v/ould  be 
necessary  to  save  the  rich  lov/er  lands  of  the  valley.     In  1912  the 
Traveler's  Life  Insurance  Co:.raany  orgajiized  the  Cajrmel  Ranch  Drainage 
District.     Later,  other  ^irivate  drainage  "orojects,  including  the  Ifeverly 
District,  organized  in  1919,  and  Bowen,  organized  in  1924,  v/ere  built. 


To  drain  the  land,  these  districts  financed  tlirough  the  sale  of 
bonds  the  construction  of  outlet  canals  and  tile  drains.     To  maintain  the 
drainage  systems  and  to  repay  the  development  cost,  the  draina-ge  districts 
claced  annual  assessments  on  the  farmers  owning  the  dr:~ined  land. 

The  dralna^-e  districts  ran  into  difficulty  from  the  start.     It  took 
several  years  for  the  seeped  land  to  regain  its  fertility  and  the  slov/ness 
of  this  process,  coupled  with  the  drop  of  agricultural  prices  in  the  early 
tv/enties  kept  many  of  the  district  farmers  from  paying  their  annuel 
assessments.     This  niled  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  drainage  system 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  farmers  v;ho  were  able  to  continue  operations,  but 
they,  in  turn,  soon  began  to  defa.ult  on  their  payments.    3y  1932  several 
of  the  district  v/ere  on  the  verge  of  banl;ruptcy. 

To  lighten  their  debt  burden  some  of  the  districts  v/ere  reorganized 
and  v/ith  loans  obtained  from  the  Reconstruction  finance  Corporation  paid 
the  original  bondholders  a  percentage  of  the  debt  due  them.     In  the  case 
of  one  of  the  L^averly  District,  this  payment  ajnounted  to  thirty-five  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  bonded  indebtedness.     In  the  3ov/en  Drainage  District, 
the  "Tayment  v/as  sixty-five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

But  even  v/ith  their  debt  load  lightened  the  districts  continued  to 
have  financial  troubles.     The  assessments  they  v/ere  forced  to  levy  to 
cover  the  cost  of  their  opera.tin^-  expenses  and  the  repayments  on  their 
RPC  loan  v/ere  still  too  great  a  financial  load  for  the  farmers  v/ithin  the 
districts . 
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If  all  the  land  lying  vithin  the  draina  :e  districts  ha.d  "been  under 
cultivation  and  carrying  its  riart  of  the  district's  errpense  load.,  the 
"burden  v/ovJLd  have  oeen  consideraol;''  lightened.     3ut  through  the  yea.rs 
large  tracts  of  land  had.  "been  abandoned,     liany  of  these  vacant  tracts 
were  held  "by  the  arrinage  districts  who  had  heavy  claims  against  then  for 
unpaid  as- essments ,  "but  in  their  unproductive  state  they  v/ere  only  v/r.ite 
ele--)hants  on  the  drainage  district's  ha^nds . 

■..'averly  and  3ov/en  were  two  of  the  districts  v/iiich  found  tiiemselves 
so  handica."""oed.     They  v/ere  struggling  to  find  some  solution  to  this  major 
~)ro"bleni  mien  the  C-overnment  first  decided  to  develo")  the  San  Luis  Valley 
hoiaestead  -oi"oject. 


In  1934,  the  Colorado  Sural  Seha^Dilitation  Corooretion,  a  state 
corooration  opera.ting  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  "jnergency  Relief 
Administra.tion,  iiia.de  surveys  to  determine  whether  there  v.'as  land  a.vaila- 
"ble  v/ithin  the  state  for  the  re'. ettlement  of  a.  large  nuin"ber  of  Colorado 
farm  fa;:iilies  v;ho  v/ere  "being  driven  off  tlieir  dry  land  farms  "D;'"  the 
drought  an.d  the  degression. 

The'^-e  surveys  led  the   "lanners  to  the  3ov/en-1faverly  District  in  the 
San  Luis  Yrlley.     Here  the-  large  tra^t^  of  unoccupied  land  hel'~  "by  the 
dra-inrge  districts  v;ere  available  at  a.  very  reaponable  "orice,  !E\irther- 
;.)ore,  while  soil  tests  shov/ed  tha.-'.  it  v/O'ild  ^iroha^oly  telze  several  yeaj-s 
to  "bring  the-  Irnd  into  full  -production,  the  e::istir.:-  irrigation  systems 
in  the  area  ;oroai&ed  an  a:.i"ole  v.Tter  su-nly. 

In  19C5  the  r.B\:lj  forned  Hesettlenent  Administration  took  over  the 
vror!:  of  the  Colorado  IcuraJ.  Rehahilitation  Corporrtion  and  preliminary 
;3lans  v;ere  drafted  for  the  estrblishment  of  the  project.     In  1935,  the 
plans  were  E,;oproved  ajad  a  field  office  \:a.s  opened  in  Alaiaosa,  Colorado, 
on  March  1.     The  new  T)roject  wa'  called  San  Luis  YaJ.ley  ?a.rms  and  its 
develo"ozient  continued  under  the  Resettlement  Adrainistra.tion  until 
September,  1957.     At  that  time  the  ?arm  Security  Administration,  successor 
to  the  He -ettlement  Adiiinistra.tion,  assumed  responsi"bility  for  ^^roject 
develo  ^ment . 


Practically  all  the  land  "ourcha-^ed  for  the  resettlement  -oroject  lay 
v;ithir_  the  borders  of  the  '.'averly  and  3ov/^n  Districts.     I'ot  only  did  the 
districts  have  heaver  claims  against  the  IrJid  for  unpaid  draina,,e  taxes, 
but  the  local  coujity  government^  ha-',  similar  claims  for  unpaid  property 
ta.,xes.     To  satisfy  these  cl-ins  the  FSA  paid  the  V.'averly  district  and 
Alamosa.  County  ^32,242;  and  the  3owen  District  and  Rio  Lrrande  Co-onty 
$21,140.     The  total  cost  of  the  land  to  the  Federal  Governi-ient  v;a,s  &p;oroxi 
mately  $20  --ier  acre  including  water  rights.     A  totrl  of  9,372  acres  v;a~s 
X)urchrsed. 


Land  Purchase 
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The  ITev  Settlers 

In  a  nvim'ber  of  Colorado  coujities,  "oarticularly  those  in  the  South- 
eastern corner  of  the  st?te,  literally  hundreds  of  fBxm  families  in  1936 
v/ere  in  desperate  condition.     Victims  of  drought,  dust,  and  lov;  farm 
prices,  their  resources  v;ere  exiiausted.    liany  of  them  v/ere  actually  in 
want  of  food.     Hundreds  of  them  rsulled  \xn  stakes  and  headed  west  for 
California,  where  they  added  to  the  already  serious  concentration  of 
homeless  agricultural  nigrents.     l.ariy,  however,  stpyed  and  '.:ept  up  the 
stra.£;£;le  to  make  a  living. 

From  pmon^  these  dust  howl  f8,rm  families  v/ho  tried  to  hang  on  v/ere 
selected  the  settlers  for  the  Srn  Luis  Valley  Farmn  oroject.     liost  of 
them  v;ere  on  relief.     Many  were  indebted  either  to  the  Government  or  to 
;orivrte  agencies  or  "both.     Their  desire  for  aid  v;as  so  great  that  the 
number  of  ap-olications  for  farms  in  the  nev;  resettlement  project  far 
exceeded  the  number  of  home-^t'^eds  available. 

Vrnen  the  rp'~'roziaate  number  of  families  the  -oroject  could  accommo- 
date v/cs  determined,  the  PSA  supervisor  in  each  of  the  counties  where 
rural  dip.tress  wrs  greatest  was  told  hov;  many  fpjailies  could  be  selected 
from  his  county.     Then  r-  grouo  incliidin^-  the  su"nrrvisor,  the  county 
e^ctension  agent,  the  home  demonstrption  agent,  and.  members  of  the  county 
rural  rehabilitation  committee,  recoma'aended  fajnilies  which  it  believed 
were  qualified  for  resettlement.     In  malcing  their  decision  the  comiuittee 
considered  not  only  the  character  ann.  ability  of  the  families  but  also 
their  degree  of  need.     The  families  rlso  had  to  pass  a  medical  exami- 
nation before  they  were  acce^Dted. 

After  selection,  -'^reparation?  w-re  made  to  move  the  families  to 
their  nev/  homes.     In  rractically  ell  cases  they  had.  so  little  cash  on 
h  nd  that  the  &overnment  had  to  advance  them  money  to  mplce  the  trip. 

Aiooroximately  44  percent  of  the  families  had  v.'orked  on  VPk,  28 
T^ercent  had  received  direct  relief,  ajid  39  ■  ercent  had  received  aid 
from  a  Federrl  rural  relief  B.gency.  The  avi^rage  family  hea^d  v;as  38 
years  old. 

Construction  of  the  Commtmity 

The  San  Luis  Valley  Perms  project  covers  approximately  9,600  acres 
in  Alamosa  and  Rio  Grrnde  Counties.     The  northern  boundary  of  the 
comj-.iunity  lies  about  Err  miles  south^-'est  of  Alamosa.     Hach  of  the  92 
farms  contains  approximately  80  acres  of  irrigable  land.     The  farms  are 
scattered  among  priva.tely  developed  farms  in  the  area. 

Considerable  development  work  v/as  necessary  to  nrepare  the  land 
for  cultivation.     The  first  step  v/as  the  removal  of  v;eeds  a.nd  greasev/ood 
brush.     Then,  after  the  Ian''  h^d  been  cleared,  scocjS  having  a  canacity 
of  6  to  12  ya,rds ,  dravm  by  tractors  ranging  from  45  to  95  horse  power, 
performed  the  leveling  v.-or":.     To  permit  uniform  ap;olication  of  irrigation 
v;ater  the  land  was  leveled  to  v/ithin  a  .3  of  a  foot  variation  on  a  5  to 
15  foot  slope  to  the  mile.     In  all,  land  leveling  costs  averaged  a.pproxi- 
mately  $28  an  r-cre. 
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After  the  laxia  v;as  leveled  it  vas  chiseled  to  a  depth  of  12  to  16 
inches  in  order  to  cultivate  the  soil  deeply  and  facilitate  irrigation 
and  drainage. 

ITtunerous  irrigation  laterals  and  ditches  were  also  constructed  "b^ 
the  government.    A  speciBl  plov/  v/as  used  to  forn  the  smaller  ditches 
v;hile  the  la.rger  ones  were  made  v.dth  a  heavy  road  grader  drawn  "by  a 
tractor.     Keadgates  and  water  dividers  v;ere  constructed  out  of  red  s;>^ruce 
treated  v/ith  creosote. 

Because  the  results  v;ere  so  satisfactory  the  land  leveling  methods 
used  at  San  '■.uis  have  not  only  "been  followed  on  a  number  of  other 
resettlement  projects  "but  they  also  stand  as  a  model  for  siniler  future 
develoT:iments .     The  work,  however,  took  a  great  deal  longer  than  was 
exnected  and  was  not  coiToleted  \intil  I'ovemher,  1940. 

There  v;e.s  also  delay  in  the  construction  of  homes.    Because  all  the 
land  "bought  from  the  dr-inage  districts  v/as  acquired  under  tax  title,  it 
v/as  necessary  to  carry  out  a  q.uiet  title  action.     Colore.do  law  requires 
a  12-month  del?y  after  a  quiet  title  decree  "before  a  perfect  title  may 
"be  acquired.    As  the  Government  was  unv/illing  to  start  perma.nent 
construction  v/ithout  a  perfect  title  the  main  "building  program  had  to  "be 
postponed. 

"Until  the  nev;  homes  could  "be  "built  the  fainilies  were  given  the 
choice  of  rema.ining  in  their  old  homes  or  moving  to  the  project  and 
teJcing  up  tempora.ry  residence  in  buildings  designed  and  erected  to  "be 
used  eventually  as  chicken  houses.    As  the  --oultry  houses  were  new, 
fairly  large  and  v/arm,  many  decided  to  move  in. 

By  1939  title  had  "been  acquired  to  virtually  all  of  the  land  ejid 
during  that  year  construction  of  the  homes  was  completed.    All  of  the 
92  houses  are  of  frame  construction  and  contain  three  "bedrooms  in  a,ddi- 
tion  to  a  living  room,  a  large  ':itchen,  and  a  workroom.     Some  of  the 
dv/ellings  provide  space  for  a  "ba.throom  "but  installation  of  "bathroom 
fixtures  has  "been  "lost-ooned  until  the  homesteaders'  incomes  reach  a 
higher  level.    All  of  the  houses  h^ve  running  v/ater  and  are  v/ired  for 
electricity.    A  rural  electrification  project  furnishes  pov/er.  The 
houses  are  finished  on  the  outside  v/ith  drop-siding  and  are  v/ell 
insulated  against  the  lov/  temperatures  of  the  San  Luis  Yalley  v/inters. 
They  are  finished  on  the  inside  v/ith  attractive  v/alTDoard  or   zriotty  pine. 

Other  "buildings  erected  on  each  homestead  include  a  barn,  chicken 
house,  and  hog  house.     The  barns  are  usually  single  story,  28'  X  30' , 
and  provide  room  for  4  horses  paid  3  cov/s ,  and  a  small  closed  shed  for 
tools.     The  poultry  houses  are  of  the  shed  type  end  are  20'  X  30'.  All 
of  the  buildings  are  built  on  concrete  foundations  or  piers. 

A  communitj^  building  has  also  been  constructed.     The  arrival  of  92 
new  families  in  'the  area  brought  a  need  for  increased  corar.Tunity  facili- 
ties, schools,  meeting  halls,  etc.     The  building  erected  to  meet  these 
needs  has  schoolroom  space  for  the  first  eight  grades,  a  domestic  science 
room,  a  hall  for  community  meetings,  a  small  library,  and  a  first-aid 
room  and  offices. 
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Crop  Plari 

For  the  first  few  years  the  major  goal  of  San  Luis  Valley  farmers 
is  to  increase  the  fertility  of  their  soil.     Once  the  raw  ground  is 
changed  to  fertile  soil  they  plan  to  place  more  ermhasis  on  the  vro- 
duction  of  marketahle  crops.     In  the  meanwhile  they  are  raising  large  ' 
supplies  of  fruits  and  vegeta'bles  in  their  gardens.    Eventually,  like 
rll  families  receiving  FSA  eid,  they  will  have  a  triple  "buffer  against 
economic  storms:     (l)  An  adequate  supply  of  home-produced  food  and  feed; 
(2)  a  variety  of  marketahle  farm  -nroducts;  (3)  a  fertile,  v;ell-conserved 
soil. 

In  general  v;hen  they  first  start  working  their  farms,  San  Luis 
Valley  farmers  plant  15  acres  to  alfalfa  and  the  remainder  to  grain  and 
sv/eet  clover.    3a,ch  year  during  this  early  period  they  plow  the  sweet 
clover  under  as  green  majiure  or  use  it  as  pasture  feed  for  dairy  cows 
or  sheep.    ¥hen  the  land  "becomes  sufficiently  fertile  a  permanent 
rotation  including  alfalfa,  sv/eet  clover,  potatoes,  peas,  beets,  and 
other  vegeta'bles  is  followed.    3y  dividing  each  farm  into  5  fields  of 
15  acres  each,  a  co^rnlete  rotation  is  "oossihle  every  5  years.  Along 
with  these  crops,  da.iry  stock,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  also  produced. 

Parm  and  Home  Planning 

V/hen  each  homestead  family  makes  out  their  plan  for  managing  their 
oxvn  f  p„rm,  they  agree  to  stick  closely  to  the  community  farming  system. 
As  all  of  the  families  were  once  dry  land  farmers  and  have  had  little 
or  no  e:rperience  with  irrigation  and  intensive  cropping  systems,  this 
Is  not  an  ea.f?y  task.     To  help  the  fpjnilies  with  some  of  their  more 
difficult  problems,  a  government  paid  farm  manager  and  a  home  economist 
work  with  them  the  year  around. 

If  necessary  the  government  aJso  lends  the  farmer  money  to  "buy  the 
seed,  livestock,  tools,  and  the  other  equipment  he  needs  to  nlace  his 
farm  plan  in  operation.     For  the  first  few  years,  he  deposits  this  money 
in  a  ban]-:  account  held  Jointly  with  the  community  manager  who  represents 
the  government.     I'/henever  a  check  is  drawn  on  the  account,  both  men  have 
to  sign  it.     In  this  way  the  community  manager  is  able  to  supervise  the 
expenditure  of  the  loan.    After  the  families  have  gained  experience  in 
their  new  v/ay  of  farming,  this  safeguard  will  be  removed. 

To  T)rovide  a  means  for  checking  up  on  the  soundness  of  the  farm 
and  home  plains  an.d  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  year's  plans, 
all  fainilies  are  urged  to  keep  record  books.     In  these  books  are  made 
daily  entries  of  income  and  er-oenses,  and  are  kept  records  of  all  -ohases 
of  farm  and  home  activities.     3y  checking  these  records  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  families  caui  determine  where  they  made  mistakes,  which 
farm  practices  lost  money,  and  v;hich  were  profitable. 
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rinances 

The  major  e:r:>enditure  in  the  clevelor>3nent  of  the  San  Luis  Vrlley  Parms 
nroject  was  the  cost  of  huying  and  develo'^'ing  the  land,  and  of  erecting 
the  faru  houses,  liarns,  and  other  "buildings.    An  analysis  made  on  Jxme  30, 
1933,  showed  the  total  cost  of  lend,  land  development,  and  project 
construction  at  San  Luis  Valley  Farms  to  "be  $950,658.    An  additional 
$29,40  '  was  encujn'bered  for  this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  193C-40. 

The  cost  analysis  showed  that  ''■553,544  of  the  total  v;as  spent  in 
develo-'iing  the  homesteads.     T:  is  v/as  an  rverage  of  J-6,512  for  each  of 
the  92  homesteads  constructed  at  that  time  and  included  the  cost  of  the 
land,  of  building  the  liouse  and  barns,  and  of  a,ll  such  items  as  'olajaning 
and  supervision.    A  large  portion  of  the  balance  of  the  total  develop- 
ment cost,  approximately  $290,000,  v/as  snent  in  clearing,  ditching  and 
otherwise  developing  the  lajid. 

The  funds  loaiied  the  families  for  fann  operating  expenses  form 
another  major  PSA  investment  in  Sa-  Luis  Valley  Parms.     On  September 
30,  1940,  opera.ting  goods  loaxLS  made  to  84  families  totaled  $456,643. 
In  addition  the  fainilles  had  borrowed  f''7,372  for  tiie  r)urchase  of 
furniture,  a,nd  $1,325  for  participation  in  small  cooperative  enterprises. 

It  may  be  several  yerrr-  before  the  operating  goods  loans  are  repaid 
in  full.    Because  their  lane"  is  not  yet  in  full  ^nroduction,  and  the  fact 
that  the  last  three  years  hrve  been  the  driest  in  the  history  of 
irrigated  farming  in  the  valley,  the  Saji  Luis  Valley  homesteaoers  hrve 
had  little  cash  income.     Despite  these  ha^ndicaps  hov/ever,  a  fev;  of  the 
fajnilies  have  aJr^'^'^dy  been  able  to  re-oay  a  portion  of  their  loajis. 

'.'hile  most  of  the  families  v/ill  not  begin  to  repay  for  another 
year  or  two,  the  government  is  intf^rf'sted  in  seeing  that  loans  increa.se 
as  little  as  possible.    \Hien  the  families  first  settled  on  the  project 
loajis  avera.ging  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  per  fajaily  were  made  to  buy 
i -iplenents ,  livestock,   and  other  equipment  necessary  to  oioerate  the 
farm.     The  second  year,  these  operating  loans  dropped  to  between  $500 
and  ^' 1,200  and  last  yea.r  v;ere  approximately  the  sajne.     In  the  spring  of 
1941  many  of  the  fajTiilies  were  e^rpected  to  get  along  without  supT)lenental 
loajis . 

Progress  Made  3y  The  Pamilies 

Prom  a  dollar  and  cents  -point  of  viev;  the  T^rincipal  gain  mr.de  by 
the  homestead  families,  to  date,  is  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their 
farm  land.     The  soil  building  cro-os  iilajited  a.re  gradually  making  the 
fertility  equal  to  that  of  the  best  land  in  the  a.rea — land  that  sells 
for  two  to  three  times  the  cost  of  the  oroject  acreage. 

But  more  i;.voortant  than  this  monetary  ;'Trogress  is  the  advance  the 
families  have  made  in  their  standard  of  living,    li^ach  year  since  arriving 
on  the  -nroject  every  one  has  raised  a  successful  garden.     The  gardens 
ha.ve  furnished  food  during  the  summer  months  ajnd  suroluses  have  been 
canned  for  winter  use.     During  the  pa,st  year,  each  family  preserved  an 
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average  of  426  oue.rts  of  fralt  ?Jid  vegeta'bles.     Hogs,  sheep,  calves,  end 
chickens  raised  by  the  farmers  adced  to  their  home  grovm  food  supply. 

The  fpT-iilies  also  have  coinf ortahle,  vrsxm,  and  healthful  homes.  And 
in  the  nev/  community  ara:iDle  school  facilities  are  avp.ilable  for  all  of 
their  children  as  well  as  for  many  children  from  neighboring  farms. 

The  homesteaders  hpve  also  m?,de  gains  through  the  cooperative 
purchase  of  supplies.     In  1939,  a  group  of  these  homesteaders  banded 
to^-;ether  v;ith  their  nei  hbors  and  -nurchased  registered  alfalfa  seed  at 
a  srving  of  ap^^roximately  CljOOO.     Later  the  same  group  purchased  good 
clover  and  grain  seed  at  a  considerable  saving.    A  group  of  46  homesteaders 
also  bought  fencing  cooperatively  at  a  saving  of  about  ^200  nev  family. 

Other  Benefits 

The  benefits  grov-'ing  from  the  removal  of  these  families  from  the 
so-cs.lled  dust  bowl  were  not  liraited  to  the  fajnilies  themselves.  Their 
resettlement  permitted  frjnilies  v/ho  remained  in  the  afflicte'-".  area  to 
obtain  additional  land,  either  for  the  •-.■roduction  of  feed  crops  or  for 
pasture,  pjid  so  considera.blj'-  bettered  their  chances  of  making  a  living. 

The  resettlement  of  the  families  into  the  irrigated  sections  was 
also  oeneficial  to  the  existing  communities  there.  Since  their  arrival 
the  project  families  lif.ve  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  ./loney  in  the 
area  surrounding  their  nevr  homes.  They  have  bought  seed,  ir.r^^lements , 
and  farm  livestock.  It  is  estimated  that  90  -nercent  of  the  operating 
loans  of  the  homesteaders  has  been  s'oent  in  the  tovrns  in  the  valley. 

Resettlement  of  these  families  also  lowered  taxes  and  other  charges 
for  all  farmers  in  the  area,  particrlarly  the  assessments  of  drainrge 
and  irrigation  com^Daziies.     Since  the  da,y  the  land  vras  first  purche.sed, 
the  rSA  has  made  pa^yments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  all  state,  county,  and 
loca.l  taxing  authorities.     These  nayments  cou;':)led  with  the  back  taxes 
the  FSA  paid  v,'hen  it  bought  the  land,  iiave  been  nev  sources  of  income 
and  have  considerably  reduced  the  taxes  paid  by  the  other  farmers  of 
the  community.     The  records  of  the  co\mty  assessor,  for  example,  show 
tha.t  although  the  l/averlj^  school  district  increased  its  mill  levy  slightly 
in  1939,  the  total  tax  bill  on  farms  in  that  areai  has  been  grea^tly  reduced. 
The  records  show,  for  instance,  that  in  1936  the  Uaverly  District  levied 
draina-ge  a.ssessments  of  $.77  an  acre  for  100  percent  land.     This  assessment 
was  reduced  in  1937  to  t^,.561  per  acre;  in  1958  to  !^.448  per  acre;  ajid  in 
1939  still  further  cut  to  o.365  ver  acre.     On  an  80-acre  farm,  the 
drrinage  as.-^essments  have  declined  from  061.60  in  1936  to  $29.20  in  1939, 
a  reduction  of  52.6  'percent. 
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